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INTRODUCTION. 



ADVICE TO THE YOUNG AND RISING GENERATION. 



In reading the painful story before you, let me beg of you to 
read with a sincere desire to profit by it. And bear this in 
mind : the " Life " is truthful — a life of misery, hardship, and 
dishonesty, all through being trained up in youthful ignorance. 
Any part that may seem written in a spirit of bravado is 
written just according to the writer's ideas in his natural igno- 
rance, until God's powerful grace changed his nature. Old 
things are now passed away : all things — ideas, conduct in life — 
are become new. Drink has been a curse to the writer through 
life, but, with God's grace, will be a curse to him no longer. 

"Avoid that which is evil; hold fast that which is good," 
that you may escape the misery the writer has gone through. 

EDWARD LOWRY. 



LITE OF EDWARD LOWRY. 



I WAS bora in Leeds, in YorkBliire, of Irish parentii, ^ty 
father, Patrick Lowry, was a native of RoBcrea, whicii lies 
in three counties, King's, Qaeen'a, and Tipperary, Ireland. My 
mother was a Dublin woman. I had two brothers, Dan and 
Thomas, both older than myself, and one sister, Julin, twu 
years youDger. My father waa a woollen plaid hand-loom 
weaver, and both my parents were Roman Catholics, 

J can recollect beiug a wild little boy, I used to go to a 
children's school kept by my motfier'a father, old Dan McGrath, 
who also was a Roman Catholic. One day he sent me out for a 
treat from a place called the Bank, in Leeds, up into Kirkgate, 
for two ounces of snuff at aevenpeuce. I waa delighted with this 
errand, but, instead of going into the snuff shop, I wandered 
up to the market-place, and there I saw, at teetotal Joe's duck 
stall, ducks aud blackpuddings reeking hot. Other boys 
were eating cake, hot ducks, and blackpuddings. My mouth 
began to water, and I began eating too, until I had spent my 
grandfather's snuff money. When all waa spent, I wandered 
about the market very uncomfortable, for I had eaten too 
much. I waa caught at uight, taken home, and got a severe 
whipping. Next day my grandfather had mo in hand, 
questioued me about his buuIT money, and tlureatened mo with 
further puuishmont. I told him when he was asleep in bed I 
vroutd bum hia house down- He looked up to heaven In 
Wonder at this, and turned mc out of his school, Shortly 
after this I got into trouble over a pair of shoes which I stole 
from a bosket in charge of a lad who waa peeping under a gate 
looking at a railway engine. I imwned the shoes for tifteen- 
pence, aud spent the money at Pariah's threepenny actia-4 
allow, but waa found out and got well iTi^\«"as,W>-3 -kv-^ ^>iC!ast.-t 

uypaiua. He took the elioeaowto? i^-wp., ■k^^- *''"'* 

iwith their owner. 
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Then I got into trouble over mi apple. Mrs. Deiibj, w!io 
kept a little ahop at tlie comer of our street, had a table at 
the door, on wbicli a dish of apples was exhibited, witli a fine 
I'osy one at the top for show. This apple I coveted. One 
day, as I peeped in, Mrs. Dcnby was aittiog at the fire 
ivitii her back to the apples, so I stood with my head 
back out of sight, and reached it with my baud ; but bhe 
caught sight of me, aud was just in time to see tdb fuuning 
into our house. She told my father, and a dreadful flogging 
I got for that, and no mistake. After all was over, I got out of 
bed at two o'clock one fine summer morning, and throw a half- 
brick through hor bedroom window, but neither she, nor the 
neighbours, nor my father, nor the old watchman who used 
to (-■all the time throngh the night, found out who had dona 
it. When this Tvas settled down, I tried another early expedi- 
tion, but not so succesafully. I crept out on tiptoe one 
morning, to pu!I down Hurry Saunilera the lamplighter's 
ladder ; but he saw what I was after, aud up-ended the ladder 
on niy nose, and made it bleed freely. My crying brought the 
neighbours to their windows. Some of them began to suspect 
me about the half-brick business, and my father in particular 
tried to make me confess, but without success. 

At that early age T was counted a strong a.ni well-built boy. 
My father often exhibited me in the Woolpack taproom, and 
the men, one ailer the other, would give me a drink of beer ; ao 
I began to like it. One day I got a bottle and went to the 
Woolpack for half-a-pint of ale, as if for my father. I emptied 
the bottle, and was siok and drunk, and my mother, who got 
out of me the whole story, put me to bed. 

I now began to torment my parents to send me to a flax milL 
I used to cover my jacket with flaxtow, asif 1 had been at work : 
then come in and say: "Dou't I look like a work-boy! Won't 
you get me a place at Eve's as half-timer)" They got me in 
before I was really old enough. Connected with the mill waa 
a school, where I learnt to read the Bible ; but I used to get 
beaten very often. One day the schoolmaster was making me 
hold out my hand to be beaten, and I kept drawing it back, 
dodging him ; so he hit me on tiie head with the strap. Ho 
had a club-foot resting on a stool, and tho next moment I 
snatched up the stool, threw it at his head, and ran <'ut. I 
never went back again, either to the school or the miil. Witliin 

^ abort time J had irorked in many flax mills in Leeds, for I 
iw eoatiuuaUy ninoiug away. 

■* "^*' almost always ia mischief at tWt ^imo. U^ IiA\\«k 



used to go ivith mother every Tuesday to tlie taai-ket. OiiQ 
Tuesday, at dinner-time, I got hold of three dookeja on Eich- 
moDd Hill, the owner of which, used to go to the coalpits for coal. 
I rode the middle one, holding the others with a rope, aud au 
brought them home. Theu I broke into our cellar, well 
treacled some Yorkshire fimir cakee, and fed the donkeys with 
them, to the great amus era eut of the neighbours. My father 
had to pay the owner of the donkeys for loss of time. Another 
market day, I'got into the cellar where the treacle-jar was kept 
on the top ehelf ; sttmding on a atool on a chair which I had 
placed upon the table, I had just reached the trcaole-jar ou 
tiptoe when the street door opened, and in walked my father. 
It was hot summer-time, aud the treacle was thin. I fell with 
the trcacle-pot, nearly smothered and blinded with its contents. 
I bawled out loud enough ; bnt was not altogether miserable, 
for I was licking in the treacle as fast as I could, and my father , 

could not help laughing heartily. They had to wash my head 
and face before I oould see, and I had the smell of treacle on 
me for some time. 

My father died on a Whit Sunday morning, when he was ' 

forty-sii years old, and was buried at Quarry Hill Old Chui'ch- > 

yard ou Whit Tuesday, Drink ehortened his days. I was 
eight or nine years old at the time. After hia death mother ; 

had to work hard at liand-loom weaving, and sometimes we 
were obliged to go without dinner till she had taken the piece 
in aud got paid for it. 

A family from Ireland, named Eedmoud, lived at our house. 
These people got hold of the weak side of my mother, and 
introduced a tall young navvy named William Delaney. My . 

mother told me he was to be a father to me, and they ware > 

going to travel, taking mo with them, and leaving my brothers 
and sister in Leeds, they at their lodgings, and aha at her 
aunt's. It was Sunday morning when we started from Leeds tg 
Selby, for a twenty miles' march the first day. My new father 
fired otr a pistol when we had tmrelled a few miles, and it was 
well for me he did so, for, when wo had travelled about sixteen 
miles, it was dark, and I was footsore aud crying, he awore that 
if he had not fired hig pistol off he would soon stop my ci-yiug. 
Wo came at length to a village four miles from Solby, wiitra 
they tried in vain to get lodgings. This put my new fathtr in 
anything but a good humour, and ho gave me a blow which 
nearly knocked me into the hedge botto^a. N^ia ^'A- ^k> '^'2*»i 
rather late, and obtained lodgingaitt o. (»m^iM&^o^^''>*i^';'^'-^^^ , 
the Srst I ever slept in. My uc-w ta\,\^<n %^ »■ ^'^'« ^^^*' '*''^ 



breaking etoiiea at two shilliuga a day, and I got work at a flas 
mill, where I had to water troughs in the apinniog-i-ooEQ, draw- 
ing the water for this purpose out of a brook in the yard. It 
wna the first of January, a Tery stormy, windy morning, and I 
was blown from the top window into the water. The fireman 
broke several windows trying to get me to lay hold of a rope 
as I came to tbe surface. The last time I came up I wna at tlio 
farther side, and I caught hold of a bit of grass and hold to it 
till they pulled me out They took me to our lodgings, where 
the doctor of tiio mill attended to me. My mother and my 
new father neit set off taking me with them through Tlirious 
towns to Pi-eston. Here he got work on the line between 
Preston and Cborley. Wo went through a. great deal of 
misery, for he spent all his earnings, wliilst I bad to go 
out begging. I heard bim say in his drink that he was 
near being taken as a deseiter from tbe army, At lost ho 
deserted us altogether. 

My mother and I then went to Manchester, where she founil 
c>ut some relations who lived in Thomson Street, Rochdale Road. 
They were working people, cousins of mine, and mode a great 
fuss with me. We lived in a cellar in the Adelphi, Salford. Tn 
this place we had only some straw for a bed, an old stool, and a 
tin saucepan. I got work at Rensbaw's flax mill at thrco 
shillings a week My mother picked up bits of coal and 
cinders off nsh-heaps to make a fire; and I oflen did the 
snmo, and begged food when I bad done work, for wo were 
nearly starring. One day I slipped in to see if my mother had 
A bit of dinner, but she had none. She began to cry, and said, 
" What shall I do, my child, for you can't work without food t " 
"Don't cry, mother," I said, "I will beg somo bread for 
to-night when I leave off work ; I shall do till then." Then she 
said, " Edward, my son, ask your overlooker if he will kindly 
lend you a shilling till jou are paid." J did so. He lent it, 
and I run to my mother and told her, nnd then hurried back to 
my work, I had not been back long before one of the young 
masters conio along, taking somo young ladies through the 
mill. They stopped and looked at me at work. Master Henry 
said, " You are a sharp little lad." And be questioned me, and 
got to know a little about me. " Well, Edward," he said, " if jou 
are a good lad, I shall make you a mechanic; don't you think 
jroit could do two boys' work?" (that was, fill for two machines^ 
tfbai n-e caJIcd screwing.) "Yes, air, it you will pay ma two 



jOor« wages." He burst out laugWng, ani Wtt4, "\i 
"'■» It." And BO I was put to fiU Sui t^O macVva 



I Aiott, 
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EhlllmgB per week iustead of three, which was a good thing for 
my mother. 

We struggled on, and got a few odd things togethei', anil lUl 
Bcemed to like the poor little stranger. However, I got in 
company with some Ioobo lads, and strolled about stouling 
cartera' dinners, and ran away from work : yet Mr. Reuahaw 
would always take me back. One time a lad named Thomas 
Wright aad I ran away to Liverpool to be cabin lioys. We 
imagined we should get to be captains, and come back to 
our poor mothers with gold watches and lots of bank notes. 
We got as fur as Warrington, half way to Liverpool, Night 
came oa ; we had no money, so we made up our minds to go 
to the Night Asylum for a night's lodging. Wo agi'eed to 
pass as brothers, and to say we came from Liverpool, and 
were going to Manchester for work. Our plan being agreed 
upon, we went to the door of this place. A tall old porter 
opened it, and, looking down at us, said, " What do you young 
urchins want?" "We want a niglit's lodging, pleaso." "Come 
iu," he aajd; "stand there." So I was called in by myself. 
"What is jour name, my ladV said the man iu the office. 
"Edward Lowry." "Where have you come from!" "Liverpool." 
"And whei-e are you going tol" "Manchester, sir." " WhaJ 
is your father's name)" "I have no father, sir." "What was 
his name, when living 1 " " Patrick Lowry, sir." " How many 
brothers and sisters have you!" "Two brothers and one 
sister, sir." "What are yoiir brothers' names ?" "Daniel 
Lowry, the eldest ; Thomas, the second ; and I am tho 
youngest." "What is your aisterl" "Julia, a little girl, in 
Leeds." "In Leeds, ehT' "Yes, air," "What is your 
mother's namer' "Mary Lowry, sir." "Who is this boy 
outside 1" "My brother, sir." "And you are from Liverpool, 
going to Manchester V " Yes, sir." "Stand there, with your 
face to the walk Now, then, that other boy. What is your 
name !" " Thomas Wright." ' (" Now, then, Edward Lowry. 
keo]) your face to that wall.") " What is your father's name ] " 
"Wright." "What is your mother's nameT' "Wright." 
" How many brothers and sisters have you 1 " (quite difterent 
to Lowry'B in names and numbers.) " Well, Thomas Wright, 
wlicre have you come from I " Liverpool, sir," "Where are 
you going tot" "Manchester, to get work in the factory.'' 
" Now, Edward Lowry, Thomas Wright's brother, are you 
Iiungryl" "Yea, sir." "^Vud Thomas WrufJ.A, 'tA-s™*^ 
l/jwry's brother, are you Wiigtyl" "\t^,*\T'.' ""i»s.ia ■Otot\si.^ 
into the room, and give Uiom Wew wvv\>«\r 'Vw's^ 'e'^" ~^ 
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both a good birching, and saw us on the roail nest moniiog to 
MancheBtcr, with tender akina instead of gold watchea aud 

This might have been enough, bnt no. I nest ran away to 
Sunderlaiid to be a cabin boy, and on the road got in company 
with three street singers. We sang — 

" Come, listen, dear naigliboura, to theae lines we've maJe, 
It's concerning these times, and diatrsss of our trade ; 
In Loth toirn and in countrj our trade is so biul, 
Search where we wilt, there's no work to bo had." 

Leaving this lot, I travelled on towards Sunderland, Going 
from Durham, on the Sunderland road, I oame to a village 
named Carville. A collier, standing at his door — ^black, juBt as 
he came out of the pit — said, " Hallo ! where are you going to, 
my canny little lad 1 " " To Sunderland, to try and get to be 
a cabin boy." " A cabin boy," aaid he ; " how would you like 
to be a collier boyl" "Very well," aaJd I, "Come in; are 
you hungry 1 " " Yea," I said. So his wife put mo some brown 
bread aud butter on the table. I took one mouthful, and 
qi;ickly spat it out again. " Oh," I said, " I can't cat that 
nasty bread." All the family began to laugh heartily, and Mr, 
Lowe said, " Wife, give him some wliit« bread ; he will get used 
to the bitter brown bread in time," So I had my tea. After 
that, they questioned me about my parentage. They all pitied 
the little wanderer, and made up their minds to let me share 
their home, and make a collier boy of me. This was Friday 
evening. The first thing the motherly woman did was to give 
me a good wash in a largo tub of warm water. Then I had a 
clean shirt put on, and a proper rig out with a suit of fiistiaa 
cluthes which belonged to Bobert, a son a little older than 
myself, and all my own old rags were burned. Then Robert, 
who was to be my companion ia the pit-work, took mo for 
a walk down the vilhige, showing the folk his newly-adopted 
brother. Next day, Saturday, I was taken by the family to 
Durbnm, where we went into a public-house and had bread, 
cheese, and ale ; then to a big shop. There I was fitted out with 
a full new suit of workiug clothes. This done, we spent the day 
in the city, and returned home. On Sunday morning I was 
taken down the pit by the eldest son, Joshua, who had to go 
down to attend to his horse. When we reached the bottom, 
Joahita took a roimd lump of clay with a lighted candle in it, 
^»re jao another, and told me to follow him. Ah we started 
"P the tram-roiid about a ton of the root gwe -wa.^, wiii Yi«t 
tauebed my back; if I had been a few iQc\i«iV»tana, \ A«,-o!A. 



have been smothered. My light woa put out, but my oompauion 
aoOQ made all right We went about a mile imdor-grouud, ami 
then came to his horse. He fed it and showed me how the horse 
worked, going round a circle. Then he said, " Now, my little 
man, we must go back, for it will be school-tinie." He told his 
parents what had happened, praised my courage, the whole 
iiunily making a great fuss with me. I went to the Suudiiy 
school with them, and lived and worked with them for three 
months ; here I was well off, if I had only known it, but the 
spirit of restlessness y/as in me. One Simday morning I got up, 
aa if going to school, and started off with 2Jd. in my pocket, 
for my mother in Mauchester. I never saw these kind people 
Bgain, 

Wiien I got to Manchester my mother had another new 
futher for me, Timothy Lawler, the very overlooker at Renahaw's 
mill in the Adolphi who had lent me the shilliiig. Well, I was 
soou off again with a lad, in whose company I committed a small 
robbery, for which wo were sent to the New Bailey Prison, 
Salfoiii, to wait six weeks for the Soesions. When the trial 
took plnce, I got off, on account of my youth, with seven days 
and a severe flogging. I was chained up to rings in the wall, 
and received seven dozen lashes on the bare hack, the doctor 
standing by, while the other prisoners were placed in rows in 
the various yards to see the flogging. 

My mother met me at the prison door, ttnd took me home ; 
but I ran away the same day to my native town, Leeds, with 
my back in a bad state through the flogging. I travelled 
across Blaokstonc Edge to Halifax, and then to Leeds. There 
I met my brother Thomas, in Mill Street, milk hawking; we 
looked at one another, and passed on without recognitiou. l 
found Mra. Brian, the milk woman, where he lived, and knocked 
at the door. 1 was in such pain with my hack, and m foot- 
sore, that I was fit to drop. She asked mo, in a kind way, 
what I wiintflii, ami when I told her who I was, she gave a 
scream. " Ah, poor bairn ! come in, sit thee down ; thy brother 
Thomas will soon be in, and I shall send fur thy brother Dan, 
for ho often wonders what has become of thee." The kind 
woman made me some tea and hot cake, well buttered, and very 
acceptable it was. When Thomas came iu, Mrs. Brian asked 
him if be knew mo. He looked, and said he bad seen mc in 
Mill Street, and noticed how lame I walked. Then I said, 
"And I noticed yon with that bellows cap on." He cried out.^ 
"It's my poor little brother SeiV k^xat V^^swfe ^'^■*' " 
tears, be went oflf to leave -woiA tot ittg s^&KsS.'^tcJ^ii»!« ^» *^ 
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when he left work. Dan nas a blue dyer, au'l practised 
comic singing two nights a, week. He came aod took me to his 
home, for ho was newly married. At bedtirao, I did not want 
him and his wife to see niy baok, but he noticed with what 
pain I got my jacket off, and asked me several times what hurt 
me, At last I told him, if he would seud his wife out of sight, 
1 would tell him all ; and, when I showed him my back, ho 
went nearly wild. A bed was made up for me, and I was to 
atop there with him, and get work when well. There I romaioed 
a few days in comfort ; biit my evi! genina still haunted me. 

One day I strolled into the market-place, where I met with 
some dishonest lads, one of whom, named Murray, was going 
with his brother the week following to York fair picking pockets, 
"Would I go with them, and join in at what we madel" I said 
"Yea." In the evening my brother wanted to know where I had 
been all day. I told a lie, and SLiid I had got work at Walker's 
Sax mill the other end of the town. So I went out next morning 
ns if I was going to work, and my brother's wife said she would 
bring my dinner. That would not do, so I aminged to meet 
her at the comer of the market, about half way. Two or three 
days after the young Marrays and myself set off twenty-four 
miles for York fair. Jly brother's young wife went as usual 
with my dinner, but I was not there ; then (as I afterwards 
learned) she went to the mill, aod found out my deception. At 
York the young Miirrays were met by their father, and after the 
first day they all went to lodgings aud left mc. I slept ia 
carts or wherever I could, and so made my way back through 
Leeds to Manchester, for I did not like to meet my brother 
after the way I had behaved. 

In Manchester I found some of my old compauioos. We 
«'ere like the young forty thieves, prowling about, working, 
thieviBg, drinking, and going to Ben Laing's music hall. Time 
rolled on ia tliis kind of life, and at length I ran away again 
to my native town. One night, about ten o'clock, 1 was in the 
midst of some young men at the comer of the Woolpack public- 
house near where my grandfather lived. These young men 
were about to bid each other good-night, wheu one of them, 
Dan Murphy, aeoiiig me, enid, " Who have wo here 1" I said, 
" Neddy Lowry." "Well, I declare, what are yon doing here!" 
I told him I had just come from Manchester. " And where are 
you coing to sleep)'' I said, "I have no place to sleep," 
"Ob," he anid, "come nud I will tiike you to your gniud- 
t/itlier'a." He knocked at the old mntfa 4t»t. M-^ ^cand- 
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"Whu is that knocking at my door at tliia untimely hour?" 
" Mr. McGmtb, liere is yonr grandson benighted, and liaa no- 
where to sleep ; you will, I am sure, givs him shelter for to- 
night," "Indeed, I will do no such thing. What ! hini that 
said he'd bum the house down on me when he was beaten for 
spending my anuff money on ducka and blackpuddinga 1 Go 
ftway, I will not take him in." " Well," said Dan Murphy, 
"you are a hard-hearted old man ; come, Teddy child, yon shall 
have shelter at my mother's." So that night passed. 

Next day I saw my brother Thomas, who was now an appren- 
tice at Holdforth's silk mill, and I got to be a milk boy at Harry 
the lamplig'ater'a in Holdforth Sqnare (the man that nearly 
broke my nose with the ladder). My brother Thomas 
bad a little pig in a stye in my master's yard, and itaed 
to run in to feed it at meal-hours. One night I Ijad not 
had a good sale, and my cans sounded heavy when I jmt 
them down ; my brother Thomas was in at the time feeding Jiig 
little pig, and taunted mo, in* the hearing of my master nnrl 
mistress, with larking instead of trying to sell the milk. This 
led to a fight. He gave me a blow on my left eye and closed 
it np, and then ran round the square, I after him, I could not 
catch him, bo I called out, " If you don't come and stand your 
ground, I will stick your pig." I ran into the house, in a ter- 
rible {)aSBion, for a knife, but the yard gate was locked, so I was 
baulked, The next morning I had to go out late with a green 
patch over my eye. It was just after dinner-time when I got 
back from my second journey ; my master was in, and he looked 
at me and said, " Thou young villain, thou shalt not stop 
another night under my roof, thon's killed thy brother's pig." 
I thought he was jesting, but lie took me into the yard, where 
the creature lay with its throat out. I burst into tears, saying 
I hiul not done it. " No," ho said, " I have cut its throat to get 
the blood from it, but you put it in the grain tub." "No, I 
did not," I said. It appeared the morning after our quarrel, ray 
brother hod not had time to give the pig its bi'eakfast as usual, 
and, when he went to feed it at dinner-time, he found it with 
ita head downwards in the grain and swill tub. Into the house 
he ran, saying, " Our Ned has killed my pig." My master ran 
out, took the pig out of the tub, got a knife, and stuck it to get 
the blood from it, that it might bo eatable. This event, happen- 
ing thu day after my throat to kill it, made it appear very 
suspicious uguiust me. I suppono the pig, having hod nn bi^nk.- 
fiist, biiike out of its stye, and s\invv\ij\iciiA. ia-^'i'sKA*'™**'''^^**' 
tub, rmd could not got oul «."^am. 
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I left tbat place, and went to sell milk for a man who called 
himself the most honest man in Leeds, He waa that liouest 
no farmer would trust bim one pennyworth of milk without 
the money down. I wns called by him the sharpest lad in 
Leeds. On Sunday he would gi^e me an extra bit of cake, 
and then after tea would say, "Teddy, you want your one 
shilling and Bixpenoe wages this week ; let it go till next week : 
you can have it all of a lump ; it will do you more good then, 
for I have not much money to send to the farm for milk in the 
morning." He went on this way for six weeks, and I wanted 
boots and other things ; so one Sunday morning I said, 
" Mr. Carter, give me a good load this morning, for 1 am 
going round Potteryfield, Hunslet, and Holbeck," He told 
me I was a good lad, and a sharp lad. I took about ten ahilings 
that day. When I had got near home I saw a lad whom I 
knew. " Hero, Jim, take this yoke on your shoulders. There," 
says I. " you are a milk lad any moment. Here's twopence for 
yourself. Hun in to Jim Carter with these cans, and tell bim 
I sent them." Poor Jim went m, but he soon came mnning 
out, and Jim Carter behind him shouting, " Where is he 1 " I 
was peeping round a comer. So 1 made off for Manchester. I 
■wajited nine shillings for wages, and I should haye wanted atill 
if I had not been a sharp lad, as be used to call me. 

Time passed on, and I spent it with my old companions Id 
Manchester, going to the Music Hall, working, and thieving. 
Then I returned to Leeds. I was now getting a big boy. At 
the I'alac« Inn my broUier Dan was comic singer two nights n 
week, at two shillings and sixpence per night and a hot supper. 
I was with him in the dressing-room one evening, and I said to 
him, " Dan, I could sing a few negro songs." " Can you," he 
said, laughing. "What songs do you kuow!" "'Old Dan 
Tucker,' 'Lucy Long,' 'The Boatman's Dance,' 'Going over the 
Mountain,' ' Unole Benjamin,' and ' Old Aunt Sally,' and othera." 
" You do ! " " Yes," I said, " I do." " Well," he said, " I will 
try you at once." So we burned some corks, and I blackened 
my face and hands, reddened my lips, and, with a little dressing 
up, weat on tlie stage for the first time that night, and made a 
great bit ; so much so, that Mr. Brownridgc, the landlord, came 
up quite excited, and said to my brother, *• Lowry, who is that 
niggerl " "Why, it's my brother Ned." " What, little Teddy i 
Why, he looks as big again on the stage ; engage him from this 
a^t, mune tcrma as yourself; I shall pay him for to-night two 
aad Bixpeoce and & hot supper." Dido't 1 do i\i;A\ceU)Uv% hot 
supper that night ! My engagement waa anWHUKiei troro. •&» 
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stago to the public in tho rooai, and met with great applause ; 
and the men and women kept pulling me from one to tbe other 
when I went through the i-oom, offering me gin and rum hot 
out (jf their glasses. That waa the first aight of my profeaaional 
career, and drunk I waa at the finisla, and only a lai Eugage- 
menta at various places followed quickly upon one another, with 
better pay at each change, till 1 was receiving thirty shillings 
a week ■ but I forfeited all confidence by my loose drunken 
habits, and at length left Leeds in company with a prufesaional - 
thiefi committing robberies until we were caught, I getting three 
mentis at Derby, and the woman who accompanied my com- 
panion getting aeven years at Northampton. 

I had not been long out of prison when I found myself one 
morning in Chesterfield, between twoaoldiera, in bed, "Hallo!" 
I said, "what's upl' "Oh, all rigbt," they said; "you have 
enlisted for a soldier in tho 69th Regiment. You enlisted in 
the Cross Eeya public-bouse." After passing the doctor and 
being awom in, 1 was sent to Sheffield ; this was in 1846 or 
1846. I waa enlisted under the Twenty-one Years Act j. and 
being only seventeen years of age, should have to serve one 
year before my time would begin to count From Sheffield, I 
was traaaferred to Leeds, tho town of my birth, though I had 
given in that I belonged to Dublin. My clothes were clianged, 
and I was a soldier in regimentals. The first thing I did was 
to go and ask the colonel for a three days' pass. He stared at 
me, and said, "I see you are from Dublin. Do you know 
anyone here 1 " " Yes, Colonel, I have a brother Thomas here, 
learning the trade of silk dressing." "Ah, well now, I shall 
give you three days' pass, but mind and be in at the espiration 
of the time, and then you can have another when you want j 
one." I presented my pans, got three days' pay, ami off I I 

started to tho Palace Inn, whore I first went on tbe stage, 
and where I was aoon recognised by my old friends. I carried 
on drinking, and did not return to tbo barracks for five days. 
At nine o'clock one morning I entered the guardi-oom (for if 
I Btayod beyond five days I should be counted a deserter), 
and at ten o'clock I was taken before the colonel He 
looked at me very searchingly, and then said, " Well, 
Lowry, you are here ; I will uot say anything this fii-st offence. 
but will forgive you ; but if you ai-e brought before me again, I 
will punish you severely. You can go to your barr.wk-room, 
and Uiis will not go a^ost you ; so take my advice, and. dnv^^X 
com mit yourself again." I thaaVwV V^Kl^Ml&.^wl^''«i™^'^*™- 
raci-«wnL Dick James, my dn1i-w4Tgaa.tiH-, sa- *Si. cv^vt-ossj^ 
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soldier, had takeu a great likiug to ma on account of ray siug- 
ing, and as aoon as I entered, he bawled out, " Here's Lowry ! 
Wby, Lowry, I thought I should not have the pleasure of drilling 
you; I had given you up aa a deaerter; but you had better 
keep square now you are here." "All right, Sergeant James," 
I said, "but I am going back to the orderly-room; I want to 
see ths Colonel before he leaves." "What for, Lowry?" "I 
will tell you when I come back." Off I went, aud saluted him. 
" I humbly beg pardon, Colonel, but I want you to kindly 
grant me another three days' pass, and I will come safe back." 
" What ! " he said, staring at me as if he could not believe his 
ears. I asked him again. He never spoke, but sat suddeuly 
down, wrote the pass, and gavo it mo. I thanked him, and 
in retiring, heard him in roars of laughter. The orderly 
said, "You have pleased the Colonel, Lowry." I said, "I hope 
so, for he has pleased me." Off I went for town again, to tha 
wonder of all in the barrack -room. I stopped out drinking five 
"lays again, and was punished with a week's confinement to 
borracka. 

My regiment was now ordered to Neweastle-on-Tyne, where 
I can'ied on with my old drinking ways, seeing life, as I 
foolishly called it; and I paid dearly for my folly. Drinkiug 
with a number of comrades one night, 1 became mad drunk, 
took off my crosa-belt, battered the brass plate on the flag 
floor, and, against all their remonstrances, rushed off a deserter. 
Outside the town I stripped off my regimentals, and threw 
them over a wall, and travelled on towards Leeds, jumping 
hedges and crossing fields to escape being seen by watchmen ; 
nud a very narrow escape I had from a coiiple of soldiers, who 
challenged me as I leaped over a hedge into the road. " Hallo 1 " 
said they, " what corps have you spi-ung from V " No ! no 1 " 
said I, "you don't enlist me:" and so I got away. Once iu 
Leeds, 1 hoped to got civilian's clothes, and feel a little 
safer. That was a cold-water joiimey from Newcastle to Ijoeds, 
for I had not a penny in my pocket. It was two o'clock in 
the morning when I passed the barracks into Leeds as n 
deserter. I went to my brother Thomas's lodging and knocked, 
for I was fit to faint with hunger and fatigue. Ho told me he 
dared not let me stay there for I should be caught, so he took 
me to the Black Hill, where, in a little hut with old lumber in 
it, 1 threw myself down completely exhausted, he promising to 
come book to me with a few old clothes and something to eat. 
I eooii fell aaleep, for I bad walked a\3OTii \WJ ■avAe* oo. wild 
>f/itej; and when I awoke found mjeeU aateVj ■V»mv1c\iR«4, ■«\^;^ 
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three watchmen etanding over me. As I roused mysolf, one of 
them said, " You are all right, Lowry." I looked at my hand- 
cuffs and said, " I think I nm all wrong." They marched me 
off to the Town Hall look-up. I was brought before the 
magistrate, and sent back to the head-quarters in Kewoaatle- 
on-Tyne to be tried. I got off vi3ry leniently ; but I was fear- 
fully in debt for a new kit, and was put ou one penny a day 
short pay. 

The regiment was now ti-anafarred to Manchester. Scarcely 
had we arrived there when I was called into the orderly-room 
to see the Colonel. " What's up V said one. " The Colonel ia 
going to promote me," said I, There was a roar of laughter. I 
went to the orderly-room and saluted my good old Colonel He 
S£ud, " Lowry, it appeare you are too well known wherever we 
go ; the sooner the regiment is out of the country the better for 
you, for then you may alter. Do you know any one here}" 
"Yes, Colonel." " Whol" "Yoii, Colonel." He atared with 
aatonishment, and said, "Who elsel" "My mother. Colonel." 
The kind old Colonel said, " Lowry, I am going to transfer you 
to Captain Eecket's company ; you will find him a good-and kind 
officer. Be ready for heavy miu-ching orders at half-past five in 
the morning. Of oourae you are confined to barracka to-night 
on that account, so you can take a son's farewell of your 
mother." That night I bi-oke out of bari-acks, and by nine 
o'clock was eating potato cake and drinking whisky at my 
mother's home. The night over, I walked into the guardroom 
at five o'clock. My good old Colonel was on the parade ground, 
and, us if he had eyes at the back of hia bead, he saw me, and 
called me. "So you have been out of barracksl" "Tes, 
Colonel ; I got over the wall, and went to take a son's farewell 
of my mother, and hero 1 am, ready for parade, if you will 
kindly forgive me once more." He told me to go and get ready 
immediately, and I was soon off with my new company to 
Stockport. On my way thither I picked up with a new com- 
panion who had been a thief in Birmingham, and we went out 
together the first night in Stockport. I had no money, and 
my companion had but little, so we agreed to go shop-lifting. 
We went into a draper's shop, where Bill managed to take five 
silk handkerchiefs. These we sold at a pack-hawkers' lodging- 
house for seven and sixpence, and with the money got tliree 
parts drunk, but reached bamtoks all right. From my mother 
I had learned that my bi-othcr Dan was comic singer in A&hAKWi.- 
under-Lyne, bo the following divy \ a-pi^\fei\« in-3 ^«'^v&.\'3t 
thno daya' pass to Ashton, ■»t\iet« \ TOftwA Vi issS**- tsct^ss.-©-- ]j 
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meiita for myself and my new companjon to get clothaa to 
desert. When I saw Captain Eecket, " Well Lowry," be said, 
" wliat do you want J" " I want a favotu*, Captain. I under- 
stand the regiment will he going abroad soon. I have a brother 
in Asbtou whom I have not seen for some years, and tbo &vouf 
I want is a three days' pass." " Juat the thing Colonel Man- 
sing has forbidden. I caunot ^ant it." I was about to with- 
draw, when ho said, " Lowry, I suppose you mean to take it." 
"Well, I bave not said so, Captain." "No, but I am afraid you. 
mean it, I have brothers myself, Lowry, and if you promise to 
come back at the expiration of the three days 1 wij give it you." 
*' 1 give you my word, Captain," 

I got the pass, and was soon oS to Ashton. Ban, whom I 
fouud at the muaic hail of a gruff old fellow named Grundy, 
gave me a brotherly greeting, and there were some tears on both 
Gides. He took ma borne to his wife and family, and I passed 
the night with him at the balL He was very much liked by the 
public, that is, the music hall goers ; 1 had a night's drinking 
through him, and an invitation on Sunday to tea. Even old 
Grundy himself seemed more friendly and human. Having at 
length made my airangements for desertiou, on the Thursday 1 
following I went back and gave notice of my arrival to good 
Captain Becket, who told me if I had not turned up he would 
have got into serious trouble through going against the 
Colonel's orders. I thanked him, and went to the barrack-room, 
where I told my comrade all was settled for desertion. On tiie 
appointed day I was told off for guard. My companion was to 
be at the canal bridge at nine o'clook. At that hour I was on 
sentry-duty at the back part of the barracks. 1 left my hat, coat, 
pouch, firelock, and all I did not want in the sentry box, and 
with my forage cap and shell jacket on, climbed over the wall, 
met my comrade at the bridge, and we walked quickly to 
Ashton by the canal side. We were soon in civilian's clothes 
and on the road to HuddersSeld. Next day we went on to 
Barnsley, Sheffield, Chesterfield, where I had enlisted, and 
thruugh which I had to be careful in passing, then on to Mans- 
field, and Nottingham goose fair, and Asbby-de-la-Zouch, where, 
through an attempt at robbery, I got three months in Leicester 
prison in the name of John Dooley. 1 had been only ten days 
a deserter, My companion got away, and I have never aeen 
him since. I came out of Leicester gaol on tlie Uth January, 
JS47 or '48^ and having neither money nor friends, ouly ft 
Jjttle lo&f of bread thej gave ma on \e4vin!^ ttio ■^viaon, I 
*»^erf fatty odd miles in the snow to lSwQim0u«n, ^» tai wft. 



the parents of my companion, who lived there. It was eleven i' 

o'clock at night when I arrived at the Golden Lion Yard, | 

Deritend, Birmingliom, and on enquiry I found that my S 

companion had been home, committed a robbery, and all the | 

family were gone away. Footsore, heartsore, penniless, and j 

it being nearly midnight, I went to a lodging-house and asked ', 

for lodginga. The good old man who owned the house || 

in-vited ma to sit down near the fire. This bit of kindness ', 

overcame me, and I gave vent to tears as if my heart 
would break. I Lad my painfiil position before me in teahty. 
As I was dressed in black, the people in the house thought my 
grief was for some dead relation. I offered the black silk hand- 
kerchief off my neck for sale to pay my lodgings, but the good 
old man would not hear of it, and. said he would give mo a 
week's lodginga if I wanted it. Ho bathed my feet in warm 
water, made me some toast and tea, had me carried to a clean 
and good bed, wished me good-night, and told me I must keep 
there a few days till I was all right and well in my feet. I was 
left to meditate on what had taken place, and what I was to 
do in future as a deserter. Next morning the kind old man 
brought mc toast and tea for breakfast, and would not suffer 
my feet to be put on the floor till they were better. I wrote to 
my brother Dan at Ashtoo, and he, brother-like, eent me a 
little money, but when I wanted to pay for my lodgings and 
food, this good man would not take one penny from me. His 
name was Evana; I shall never forget his kindness. 

I neit met with a young woman from Nottingham, Lcviua 

A , who became my companion, and a faithful eomjiauiou 

abe proved. She know from the beginning that I was a travelling 
thief, and she freely agreed to share my lot, and to be a thief with 
me. We left Birmingham together, and went to Wolverhampton, 
where, after some little time, I was taken prisoner for shop-lifting 
by myself (for I didn't like the idea of taking her out with mo 
thieving, although she wished it). I was sent for trial at the 
Sessions, and sentenced to three months' hard labour. When 
I was Hot at liberty 1 found my companion waiting for me, and 
we travelled on into South Wales, sliop-lifting in the lady and 
gentleman style, robbing drapery and jewellery. I had a fence — 
that is, a person who received stolen goods, and sent the money 
by return. We had a regular scale of prices ; silk handker- 
chiefs, five poun<la per hundred; woilding rings, sis shillings 
all round ; and silk or satin dreSBpiecea, accordm^ ■*& opsK-*.-!- 
Siity-yard pieces would bring b\s \M)uu4a Kaft.^e^'iii"^'*™^'^'^*^ 
BhilUngs a piece. 
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From Wolverhampton wo weut to Malineabury, in Wiltaliire, 
■whero we arriyed on ii Fi'iday night, and took lodgings at the 
Boyal Oak lun. There was a big bright fire in the taproom, 
for it was cold winter weather. . I ordered a whisky hot, aud 
sat down in the taproom in front of the bright fire, to myself 
as I thought, when I was. aurpriaed to see a red-jaoket in the 
far corner of the room. The soldier spoke first, saying, " It's 
cold weather, young man." " Yes, it ia," I said. The soldier 
said, "Do you belong to these parts 1" "No," I said, "I 
belong to Manuhester." Tho soldier stood up and said, "I 
think I know you, young man." I waa upon my feet like a 
shot, ready for action; I said, "I think you are mistaken, 
soldier." We were eyeing each other keenly by the light of the 
fire. " Oh no, I am not ; don't be alarmed, I am your cousin 
Thomaa Eeady." He said this in a low tone, I advanced and 
he advanced, and we embraced each other in bitter tears, and 
he said in a whisper, " I know all about you being a deserter, 
but don't fear me, my poor unfortunate cousin ;" and we wept 
in the bitterness of our hearts together for some minutes. This 
cousin had beeo brought up from his childhood by my father. 
He had been recruiting in this town, and was about to return to 
London to join his regiment, the Grenadier Guards. 

Our next journey was into Wales, and thence wo travelled 
book to Birmingham. About two years had elapsed. I found 
my kind friend Mr. Evans in great distress, his things ia 
pawn, and very near shoelesa. I laid out fifteen pounds in 
making him comlbrtable, and putting his house in order again. 
He told ma it was to be my home, for he said ho would not live 
long. I told him he must leave it to bis good old housekeepeo", 
and said jestingly, "My home most likely will be in a gaol." 
" God forbid," said he. I never saw him again. 

Levina and I travelled to Worcester, and then to Tewkesbury 
inGlouceatershire, where we got into trouble. A detective uamed 
Ryder had the case in hand, and we were committed for steal- 
ing silk handkerchiefs from a draper's shop. The Sessions 
happened to be on, and we -were tried thei-e and thou, botb 
getting off with three months in Tewkesbury old prison. 
From there we weut back to Birmingham, where wo got into 
trouble over some satin waistcoat pieces. We wore both seat 
for trial, and at the Sessions we got off. But just as we 
reached the door, we were taken on another charge. We got 
cJear from that. Then I said to Holy Father, Bandy, and 
Ifaiifu, the detectives, " Have not joa w Vnwi wwa -sifch ua 
rA//st tie HK herel" "No," aald they, "Vx^. >((c'«-aVw«ft-3««. 
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yet." I said to them, " You arc duffers ; von are not fit for the 
position you Iiold." 

Ill this way my poor companion and I passed our time iu 
Crewe, Nottingham, Newark, and other places; aometimea 
getting into priaoD for robberies, and aometimea escaping, 
because, though we were taken, no stolen goods were found 
upou us for identification. On one of these occasions I met 
outside the court the lawyer who had defended me, and invited 
him to a bottle of wine, but he coui-teously declined, and 
laughing, gave me advice (gratis) to leave that part of the 
country. I told him I would take his kind advice, but it really 
grieved me to leave where I was doing so well ; and, says I to 
him, "You know I am not selfish, for I have freely given you 
part of the spoil." 

We left Nottingham for Sheffield, where I was nearly being 
taken a deserter. Two detectives appeared in front of our 
lodgings. I said hurriedly to my partner, " Meet me at GIossop ; 
I'm off; " and jumped a back wall, got through another house, to 
the great terror of the woman, and got away on GIossop road. It 
wfts afternoon, and a drizzling rain was falling. I had no money, 
Ijut I had sis or seven pieces of very good French satin cap ribbons. 
I was sadly mistaken In the distance from Sheffield to GIossop, 
which I thought was twelve miles. I had travelled about 
eleven miles, pretty well soaked with the raia. It was gettiug 
dark, and I fancied I was near the place. Meeting a short-built 
tinker, I asked him how for it was to Gloaaop. " Thirteen 
miles," aays he. " What,'' says I, " it's only twelve iflilea from 
Sheffield to GIossop, is it!" He told me it was twenty-four. I 
asked him if there was any place near where I could get a 
night's lodging. He said, " There's Castletown just over the 
top of the hilL" I got over this hill the best way I could, 
and found myself in a lane, without knowing which way to 
turn. " However," says I, " hero goes to the left, for I never go 
right ; " BO I travelled on until 1 come to two cottages, and 
knocked at the first door. A youug woman just opened the 
door OS if she was afraid. I asked my way to Castletown 
(better known as Devil's Heart of the Petik, in Derbyshire). 
"Straight on," she said, and shut the door. I travelled on and 
came to a village named Hope, then I had a mile and a 
half to walk to Castletown, a miserable looking little place, 
after all. I was wet through, but fortune shone on me. There 
was a little country shop for provisions, and, abiiv4ii\UL,tOT-Kif».- 
liuery and dressmaking; there 1 ao\4 aW tD."j "^tcvi^ ^sJ^^-vx '^'.■^ 
tihbom as A job lot, for £V 5a. 1 got Xol^^'gi '^'^'^ ^""^^ ^"^ 



the night with a nice old couple. The old miiti etood above 
six feet high, and wn3 well built. The kind old woman made 
me take off my wet things and put oo some of the old mau's 
dry clothes, and there I sat in an old-fashioned amichaij', beside 
a roaring &re, in clothes which would wrap tiro or three times 
roaud me, and a sumptnous hot tea before me. The next 
morning, whilst breakfast was beiug got ready, the old man 
took me out and showed me men and boys working inside a 
large cave, rope-mating by candle light. After breakfast I 
bade the good old oonple farewell, and travelled on to Glossop, 
whero I met my distracted partner, who, when she saw me, 
nearly fainted. She said, " Ned, you must leave this part, or 
you will be taken for desertion," " Not alive," I said. 

We then went to Manchester, where 1 took a thief to travel 
with me. I left Levioa for a day, to gJ with a mob to PrestoQ 
cattle fair, just after Johu Flanigan got transported for life, at 
Preston, for pocket picking. Thieves wore rather timid at this 
severe Bentance, but go to this fair on the 25th of March I 
woidd. We had Bcaroely got on the fair ground, when, to the 
aotonishmant of the moh with me, I robbed an old dealer. It 
was BO quickly done, my companions really said, " Have yoa 
got it, Ned V It was done in open daylight, like magic. 

Preston waB so hot we all hurried back to Manchester, My 
companion Jack Johnston and myself had committed a 
robbery of nine gold wedding rings at Mr. Owen's, in Oldham 
Street, before we went to Preston fair. The shop boy seeing ns 
pass, knew na, and followed us into Pump Street, London Road. 
He told his master, and we were taken prisoners. We were 
Bent for trial and got twelve months each at Bella Vue Prison. 
In a letter from prison I advised my female partner to go home 
to her people in Nottingham, and I told her to give up the life 
alio had been leading with me ; she took my advice, and did sot 
The lottors I wrote to her from prison were sineerely written 
by nic, advising her to stop at home?, and telling her I would 
try and lead a better life myeelf Jack Johnston and I were 
placeil in adjoining celU, but could not recognise one another, 
as we wore masks in going to chapel and in the exercise yurd, 
and were ako obliged to keep six paces apart And in the 
chapel itself the prisoners were placed in separate l)09:ea I woa 
employed making loop mats, aud was counted a good workman. 
When we were liberated my ootnpanion and mj'self went to 
Limrpoo!, wheiv my brother Dan was acting as u comic singer. 
■tfe, poor kind brother, tried witli tcari to ■^TsaoAii m-a to give 
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«p the life I was leading, and even tried to get me employment, 
but nil to no purpose. 

One afternoon my brother'a wife said to me that a Mi-a. 

W , a neighbour (whoae husband was at sea as captaio), 

had purchased three tickets for tie Amphitheati-e, " one for me," 
Baid she, "one for you, and one for hieraeif," and we were to go 
that night. We went, and the next day she locked up a com- 
fortable home, and eloped with me to MancheBter. She was 
daughter to the people where my brother was engaged as n 
comic singer and Imrman. After a few days I wanted her to 
return home, and not bring on herself more diagrace, but she 
msieted on sharing her lot with me, even aa a thief. Iler miud 
had been fearfully poisoned by reading penny novels, although 
she bad received a boarding-school education. She travelled 
with me for some few months; my brother was blamed, although 
he knew nothing of the matter. Her parents set a detective 
upon our track. We had been in Scotland and other parts, and 
had returned to Manchester for the races, when I was taken ill 
with fever ; and just aa I got out of bed, veiy weak, for the first 
time for three weeks, a knock was heard at the door, and in 
walked my brother and her uncle. "Now," said the uncle, 
"your home is just as you left it, and the best thing yon can do 
is to come back to it." She was at firat imwiUing. However, I 
took her aside and reasoned with her, and sent her back to her 
liome in Liverpool A great load was off. my mind, and I got 
strong and well like mngio, when the three of them left me. I 
mention these things now with shame, and can only thank God 
for rescuing me from such a life of infamy. I then met with a 
quack doctor, and we agreed to travel with bills printed, "Dr. 
Brown and Son, from America." We had a boy to bill for us, 
that is, to leave bills in villages and market towns a few days 
before we should call for them. I used to give a rat-tat at the 
doors, enough to make the poor women within feel bad. "I 
have called for the medical circular, the doctor's bill, good lady ; 
are you all enjoying good health, good lady 1" "Yes!" "Umphj 
you don't appear to be enjoying the best of health youraelf, 
good lady ; are you not subject to a pain that strikes your right 
and left side, through to the small of the back, between the 
shoulder blades, up into the head, dimness of sight, palpitation 
of the heart, wind on the stomach J " Whatever they said they 
were troubled with, wo worked upon, I gave this up through 
ft poor old woman in Ridderminstiir, who was getting i^\&K 
relief. Brown got two ahillinga and wvpeniie hiiTO.>iR.x. \.\-os.\«isA. 
Mhi> nbmild havo her money bftc\i, 'H,e«Qxv\i-W'-*''**°^'^'^**'^'®™*^ 
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the old irornau her money back mjaelf, and etandiug at her 
door, I said, " Look here, Brown, I've done with my medicine 
chest," and dashed it to pieces on the pavenioiit. Brown and 
I parted, many of the neighboiira wondering what wiis the 
mfttter with the American doctors. 

I now went td Liverpool races and got in with some of my 
old frienda, noted thieves and pickpockets, hut at the closo of 
the second day's racing 1 was crossing Circus Street to go to my 
lodgings, when Juck Grant, the fighting man, rushed out, 
wheeled me round, and said, " Ned, soldiers and detectives are 
searching Glover's house for you as a deserter." I was off with- 
out loss of time, and lay in hiding for three days, and then 
escaped to Manchester, where I followed a gentleman down 
Market Street, and at tlie comer of Brown Street robbed him 
of his pocket book. I was taken up for it and sentenced to 
seven years' imprisonment, which I passed in Wakefield and 
Portland Convict Prisons, At length I was set free with tv 
ticket of leave, aud also got a. free discharge from the army. 
The good, sound instruction I received in prison 1 find useful to 
me now as I journey through life. 

When I left Portland I went back to Liverpool to my brother 
Dan, I really thought T should never again give way to a 
drunkard's life or to anything else that was bad, and I was 
siucere ; but when I arrived in Liverpool and foimd him behind 
the b;ir, my resolution failed me. My brother's wife lay dying 
upstairs in bed. She heard of my arrival, and insisted upon 
being dressed to see me. She was a fine, strong, healthy 
woman when I last saw her; now she was wasted to a mere 
skeleton through drink. She died shortly after. When J 
entered tlio I'oom she was being assisted by cue of the singing 
ladies from the concert room, who afterwards became my lawful 
wife. We were married at St. Peter's Old Church, Liverpool, 
ou the sixteenth of January, 1855 or 1856, I am not sure which, 

I got into the Globe Tap vaults, oue of old Jim Ward's, the 
last licensed houso he bad in Liverpool, I had a concert and 
sparring room, and gave the Old Tipton Slasher and j'oung 
Johnny Robinson, from America, a benefit in it. I carried on a 
wild life, but without thieving. 

Failing in the pnblic-hoiiso business, I took to a stage-life again 

as an Irish comic vocalist, ful^lling engagements in Glasgow, 

Middlesbrough, Halif^kx, and Dradfonl, sometimes making a 

tot/i] fiiihtre through drink. My wife had como to the London 

Music Hail, Bradford, 1 joined hcv thtic, w\4 -ko c«.vau «)«t as 

EngliHb and Irish duet singers. 



After about five months' engagement there, we went to tha 
Cftsino, Manchester, imd from thence to the White Lion, 
Oiiiham, whera it was our lot to settle for a time. We had two 
daiiglitera, ono bom in Liverpool and the other in Oldham, and 
a sou to whom I waa stepfather. I lived a dninkard'a life ia 
Oldham, and rented a. little three-cornered cottage, at the 
bottom of Nelson Street, at la. 9d. a week. Leaving my wife 
in Oldham, I accepted engagements at the Eagle Hotel, in 
Middlesbrough, and afterwards at Mr. Bambra's, in Newcastle. 
In Middlesbrough a laughable trial took place. My employer, 
Ml'. Noble, had cancelled a sis weeks' engagement with Paddy 
Burns, my predecessor, and discharged him, at the <*nd of a, 
fortnight, on account of his being a dead failure, and Burus 
sued him for a month's wages. The court was crowded, and of 
course all Mr. Noble's professionals were present, I among the 
number. In the course of the trial, the judge asked Mr. Noble 
if he had engaged any other professional man in Dandy Bum's 
place. "Yea," was the reply, "one Mr. Ned Lowry." I was 
called, and went forward. I made a bow to the judge, then a 
bow to the gentlemen on my right, then a bow to the gentle- 
men on my left. I served them all alike. I tiu'ned round and 
made a bow to the public behind me, the whole court roaring 
with laughter, the judge as bad as the public. Said the 
judge, " Mr. Lowry, are you engaged at the Eagle Music Hal3, 
Middlesbrough)" "Yes, your honour." Judge, "What asl" 
"An Irish comedian and comic vocalist, your honour," Dandy 
Bums tumed on mc like a Turk, and said, "But yon are not 
an Irishman." I looked up at him, and then looked down at 
him, and addressing the judge, said, "Weil, your honour, you 
arc sitting there as a judge, and you shall be the judge whether 
I am an Irishman or not. Certainly I was bom about Mucky 
Lane, in Leeds, iu Yorkshire, but my father and mother were 
Irish, and all before them for generations, and I suppose, like 
the old kettle for ninepence, I must be Irish too." 'I'ho court 
echoed with roars of laughter. Poor Burns lost the day, and 
bad eight shillings to pay. 

They greatly wanted me back at the White Lion, Oldham, 
where they had tried cheaper talent and failed, aud had been 
obliged to shut up to ono night a week. Mrs, Wrigley, the 
landlady, was constantly sending to my house, and every letter 
from my wife asked when I was coming back. At length a 
letter came saying she was confined of & litUe lii^,»»4-iS. ^. 
wiuhed to sea her alive I must cotne\ujnift to OSH&wa- ^"^ '^'^'^ 
1 aptike to Afr.Bambm about it, an.lVB,4Vc'i.-«OT4A- 'ft-o-s^s 
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a subBtitate was got in my place, and I wont back to Oldhum, 
where a surprise awaited me. My wife was not confined for a 
fortnight afterwards, and then it was a little girl instead of a 
little boy. It was a ruse of Mrs. Wrigley's to get me back to 
the White Lion. 

After Bome time spent between Oldham and Leeds by my 
wife and myself as English and Irish duetists, I left her in 
Oldham, and went np to London on speculation, to see what I 
could do there. It was at the time of the American War. Sha 
had two sisters in London : the husband of one was a printer, 
and sang two nights a week at the " Ship," by the waterside, 
Lambeth. He took me to the Alhambra, where I was intro- 
duced to Bob Gear, proprietor of the Boro' Music HalL The 
following week I called on hitn, and offered him one night's 
engagement, saying, " If I don't turn out what I profess to bo, 
an Irish comedian, I will not charge a penny for it." He 
engaged me for a week, I started, and made a great hit ; so 
much so, that at the end of the week he gace mc niue shiUiogs 
more than he had agreed. I next got an engagement at the 
Sadlera' Wells Music Hall, of which Mr. Deacon was proprietor. 
In the printed bills I was called " the Native Irishman." I was 
talked of, and was beginning to like and be liked. I had sent 
for my wife and family from Oldham, and was quite settled 
down in London, when one night, at Deacon's Music Hail, a 
Toice cried out of the body of the hall, " Lowry, I know you." 
It was known from that night that I was a returned convict. 
I was not allowed on Deacon's stage after that night. It was 
ft severe blow. The good bread, as I called it, was secretly, not 
openly, taken out of my mouth and the mouths of my cliildren. 
I don't know who that secret enemy was to this hour. 1 was 
driven to desperation, but not to a thief's life again. 

For years aftei-wards I got minor engagements, but drauk 
deeper and deeper, and led my wife a dreadful life. Her sister 
tried every means to reclaim me for years. She actually kept 
mo and my family, trying to wean me from music hall bu^oesa 
and company, and to make me a sober man ; but all in Tain. 
I would rush away from home, and be away for months, &n<l theik 
come back again. One morning I was passing Mr. Roberts's place. 
He was an agent. He saw me. "Lowry ! just the mno 1 want 
for three days' engagement at Nottingham for Whit-wock ; como 
in and sign. George Leyboume, Fred French, and oth«rB 
wuat to go, but yoa are the man." " But, Mr. Roberts," said 
J, "tn^r people want me to keep away trom 'Cast ^\a^ tiV.o^Wiw»." 
" Te/4 Jook here, Lowry, it will oaXy b© an. ovA ^ox -jaix iwto^ 



the holiday week," I signed, and told my good aister-in-iaw. 
She was very sorry. She said, "Ned, will you keep from drink, 
and come back on Thursday)" "1 will,'' I said. " Oh," says 
she, " ivhftt a difFereiit man you are when sober ; here I haTo 
had you three months in your sober senses, and now this thing 
has come across you, and you have signed the agreement. WoU, 
I hope you will not take that diiok." I woat, and did uot 
return for seven months. I had broken out again worae than 
ever. 

One morning I found myself laid on a form in a police cell, 
with ray wrist chained to a ring in the wall. A policeman came 
to rae about two o'clock in the morning, and said, " I see you 
are all right now," I looked at him, and he said, "Your 
brother ia ill in bed through you." " My brother is in Liver- 
pool!" "And 90 are you; you are in Argyle Street Police 
ytation," "What have I done to my brother 1" for I thought 
I was in Hyde or Manchester. " It took eight of us to bring 
yon here out of your brather'a house. It has so upset him he is 
bad in bed." He undid my wrist, and asked if I wanted 
anything to eat or drink. I said I wanted a drop of whisky. 
Ho said, "No; it ia that has sent you here." He brought me 
bread and butter and coffee. "Do not serve me aa you did 
when I brought you a can of water to-day." " What was 
that?" "Yon dashed it through that little door into my face, 
and only that we overpowered j-ou, and chained your wriat to 
that ring in the wall, you would liave had the cell door down." 

At five o'clock I was taken in a van with other prisoners to 
Dale Street, and at eleven o'clock was brought before the 
sitting magistrate. Then I was told that my brother's son was 
waiting below for me. I went, and he said, "Well, Uncle, how 
are you!" "Bad enough," said I; "wait till I see about my 
money and things." They had found a brace of pistols on me ; 
they a«ked wliat I did with them. I told them I performed 
with them on the stage. 

I got my things and went away with my nephew into a. 
ooffee iioiise, and took a cup of tea, but could not eat any- 
thing. My nephew said hia father wanted to know what I was 
going to do. " Oo and tell him I want to go to America." He 
aent word I mu«t stay at my sister's till I was better, and then 
lie wnuld talk to me, I went to my sbter'a, clothing was 
bought me, and I was iraoked for America. 

The night before I should have sailed my brother tanic -Kv.t.t^ 
his two daughters, Jane, the eVdoA., Ba^,"'^'Qs\a^'Ois» S-x^ia 
dnav near." ■ " The sooner tbe \»t.^«tr \ we*^ "Ywas. -^s^:^ 
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brotlier, who had beon lediiing with his chiu on both hands, 
said : " Ned, auppoae yoii don't go ; I can get the passage 
money back. Suppose I get you a situation at Henry Hayca, 
my wine and spirit merchant's, then I can have you here just 
to loolc after the waiters two hours a night, and I will allow 
you Eo much a weak, and agood supper every night at ten o'clock ; 
then you go to bed. "What do you say to that!" "All 
right," I said, "do ns you like." " Then it ia settled," said he, 
" for the doctor told me it would not be aafe for you to cross 
the Atlantic in your present shattered state." So I was all 
right for one mouth ; but I broke out again, spent all I had 
saved, and pawned all I hdd. 

It was Saturday evoning (Christmaa Eve). I had been drink- 
ing three weeks. I went to bed at Mr. Woraley'a, manager for 
Henry Hayes, with whom I lodged. I had thro\vii up my aitun- 
tioa in the bottled iilo and porter depaitment, and was had 
with the horrors, but weak and prostrate. I got to bed at 
sis oo Saturday evening, and lay quiet. Dreadful visions were 
before me. Mr. Woraley's son came into the room, " Mr. 
Lowry, my father says you must not stir out of this bed for 
your life," I heard this, but could not speak. I lay as 
if something dreadful was going to bofal mc, I saw dogs' 
heads in the ceiling, and old men and old women, The old 
meu thrust at me with daggers, trying to stab me; the 
old woQien, with coal scuttle bonnets on, pulled ugly grinniiig 
faces at me. Then I thought I was somewhere abroad, in a 
lonely place, and hundreds of men aud women like bandits came 
upon me, and made a prisoner of me, threatening to kill me ; 
some had sticks, some knives, some revolvers, and somo daggers. 
They marched me in the midst of them along a high road ; 
striking me first on one side, and then, as I started, striking me 
on the other side. This continued until we reached an hotel 
by the road side. Some had been in the hotel, I thought, and 
murdered all the inmntes. Then some of them lay down as if 
sleepy and drunk, so I thought it was my opportunity to escape, 
and 1 took to running along this high road. Bullets came whiK- 
zing by my ears, and these people set after mc. I came to a narrow 
bridge with just room enough for one to go over at a time. I 
could not get over as quick as I wished. They were just at my 
heels, I thought ; and as I was making every effort to cross 
this bridge, Mr, Woraley comes into my bedroom and calls 
oii^ "Up, Mr. Lowry! sis o'clock; offfor London; your brother's 
so/i IS downstairs to see you off." 
.ffe le/i me, and I got up. 1 had just t«i;\tc \wm6 o^ -Cruatft 
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dreadful visious. I dreBaed the best way I could, for I 
of a" tremble ; I could not wftsli myself properly, the very floor 
seemed to tremble under me. I waa nearly Mling downstairs. 
There waa liam and egga on the table, but I only took a cup of 
tea, and that made me sick. I took my portmanteau and saw 
in it two new woollen shirts, ties, and other Uttla things, for I 
hud pawned all the rest for driuk. Then ofi^ to the railway 
station. My brother's son said, " Father told me to get your 
ticket for London, so here it is. I am to give you no money." 
I was placed in the railway carriage, and the train started for 
London, where my family had heard nothing of me since Whit- 
Saturday, and this waa Cbrietniaa Sunday morning. Three 
sailors, a fat woman, and a little Scotchman were in the same 
compartment with me ; the little Scotchman handed a quart 
bottle of whisky to the sailors to drink, and they asked me to 
drink. I had' hard work to hold the bottle to my mouth, I 
trembled so bad. However, I got some of the whisky down 
with a great efforL One of the sailors said, "Touare" 
" Yes," 1 said, " with hard drinking." " I think I have 
you at Dan Lowry'sl" "Yes, you have; I am his brother," and 
I told them my present position and the cause— drink, 
one of my new ahirta to one of them for four shillings ; 
cost seventeen shillings. They treated me to brandy am 
whisky at every station we stopped at imtd we came to London, 
and tliere ws had a parting glass, and I made my way to 
the Rising Sun, in Masotv Street, Westminster Bridge Koad, 
As soon m I entered, Mrs. Whip, the landlady, screamed out, 
"Mr. Lowry," with such a rush and shaking of hands, "come, 
what ore you going to drink with mel" 

My cottage was nest door but one round the corner. One 
my little daughters came and peeped in at the vault door, and 
saw me. She ran in, " Mother, mother, it is my father. I 
sure it is the same father." I went in home. The house 
soon full of neighbours, and we had plenty of drink 
questioning, it being Christmas and Sunday night. 

When Christmas holidays were over, I was at it again, 
singing in penny gaffs, working in ale and porter stores, aa pot- 
man ill a public-bouse, as a stouo pavior, and as a carpenter's 
labourer, or a painter, or a night watchman on stone paving 
jobs, hut all the while lost through the cursed drink. Friends 
turned into foes; relatives, wife, ohildceu, were all against mo 
for some years. I led a vagalwrnd's life, siugine; in au^ ijublit!^ 
house tapi-oom where I was aUow«4. 1 wwcV^vo. %.\«\s3*''^*-"^'. 
getting «nd wheeling clay, tor UuiReeVa, Iwt "^t."^'"*"*''^*^- 
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near Eugby, I have bceii so bad with delirium tremena 
through drink, that I have beeu amongst the lunatics in Liver- 
pool, CumbrnweU, and Birmingliam Workhouse InfirmarieB. 
Thia life 1 led for yoara, tbe same over and over agaiu, coming 
bauk to London after travelling England, Ireland, Scotiaudl, 
Wales, and even America, where I was engaged at Tony 
Paater'e Opei-a, House, and at Hairy Hill's, in Houston Street, 
New York, and at Newark, iu New Jersey, but all the time lost 
through drink. 

In 1879 I was in Rea^ling, hawking small wares and 
stationery, and I heard in my lodgings of an old comic singer 
keeping the Clarence Vaults nud a h'ee-and-easy concert room. 
I went to see who it was. 1 Lad a light drab coat on with a 
dark brown patch on it neai' the heart. I entered the vault, and 
who was the old comic singer but W. T. C. Critchfield. He looked 
at me and I at him. He cried out, "Ned Lowry." "W. T. C. 
Critchfield," I eaid. Wo shook hands, aud be drew me inaide 
the bar, looked at me in wonder, and said, " I thought you was 
dead and gone, Ned." . "Gone," I said, "but not dead." " Good 
gracious, what about your brother, your wife, and family!" 
"All dead to me," 1 said. He offered mo a home for tho 
winter. I was to carry on peddling, and he would give me a 
few shillings now and then for helping in hia concert room. I 
had no lodgings to pay, only to find myself in food. This woa 
Friday. Saturday night came; his room was open aud full; he 
introduced me for a song, his daughter at the piano. 1 stood 
on the stage with the brown patch on my coat, aud sang onfl^ 
two, three songs, and took them by surprise. Critchfield takes 
bold of mo, and puts me in the chair as chairmau, saying, 
" There, that's your position and not mine." I said, " Look at 
thia brown patch on my coat." " It's not the coat but the man," 
smd he. 

I became a great favourite with them, and business iucreased. 
I was there four months, A project of Mr, Critcbfield's to form 
a little company, and go concerting three nights a week in 
different towns, working tlie other three nights at hia own place, 
foiled through the incompetency of a lady pianist, and thus 
ended my concert prospects. 1 took a benefit, left Reading, and 
soon wandered'off on my old peddling life, travelling from place 
to pUoe, until, in 1S61, I found myself m Eudderslield. at the 
opening of tho New Town Hall there. I was drinking as usual, 
aad having ao Stock to hawk, I carried a bill board tihuut for 
Dtmcaa, a. conjuior and venlriloquist. k i«au&« toaltiloquiat 
W'Ao plnyed the piano for him, hBax"in6^V(i\-«tta,-«Bja'vAi»a 
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to travel with her, giTing entertainments. I -went to two 
places with her, but I got drunk agftin, and off I went, mud 
with the drink, raving, on the road. TruTelling nest morning 
to Brighouse, I saw n bUI announcing the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company at Halifax, and 1 resolved to go and see my daughter 
who was wilh that Company. I called at every public on the 
way for drink. I got to the Falcon Inn, about one mile ont of 
Halifax, and here the landlord, after serving me twice with 
drink, sent for a policeman and I was locked up. By all 
accounts I behaved like a madman in the police station, and at 
night I asked the inspector to eend to my daughter to come 
and bail me out, but not to disgrace her by letting any of the 
Company know the business. 

However, I heard no more. The nest day I was sent to 
Wakefield Gaol for seven days. I came out on the ith of Nov- 
ember. It was raining. I had not a penny in the world. I 
saw a bill announcing Carl Eoaa at Leeds, To Leeds I 
walked, and saw my daughter at her lodghigs. She told 
me the police at Halifax asked for her before all the Company, 
and asked her if Edward Lowry was her father, and she said, 
"Yes." He said, "We have him locked up for being drunk, 
and ho wants you to bail him out; but, if you take my 
advice, you will do no such thing, for he swears, if he gets a 
grip of you, he will do for you." " So you see, father, you have 
disgraced mo very much by your mad conduct in drink. I 
know where you have been, and where you have come from." 
This was enough; I jumped up, and said, "I will go and find 
the policeman in Halifax, and I will never leave it in your 
power to say your father disgraced you again." My hand was 
on the door-handle to open it and go, when she seizor! it and 
slipped a half-sovereign into it, saying, "Father, don't drink it; 
I would give you more, hut I am afraid you will." " Never," I 
said, "and the neit time you see me you will see it father 

I rushed out, and went to the railway station and booked 
for Halifax, whore I complained to the superintendent of the 
conduct of the police. He seemed displeased, and I left 
him to it. 

At Dewsbiiry I met with "Disley's Temperance Reciter," and 
kept a copy in my possession. But still from town to town I 
went hawking and drinking till I had the horrors on mo again. 
1 pawned my only shirt for a shilling, sold the ticket tw ^.W 
price of a pint, and darted off thiwui'ftWlvVtfeOT-j ^o.■«'«».'®^!^- 
stone Edge, to the diyision rtonc 'bW^i iv^ieft^JM^oM^'-^*'^'''^^ 
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Yorkshiro. There I stopped, and looked at tho dividiug stone. 
It was (18 if my whole life flashed into my mind at once — pMt 
and present, I threw myself down on my knees, and asked 
God, in mercy, to take mo just as I was. I got up, and there 
at that stone I formed a resolution to have iloue with drink for 
ever, asking God to help me to keep it. That ia nearly ttro 
years ago. I have never touched drink since. I got some of 
Disley's temperance books, and began advocating the temper- 
ance cause with them in the very town where I was sent to 
gaol for drunkenness ; and up to the present moment I am, 
through the grace of a merciful God, atiU advocating Gospel 
temperance. God keep me so to tho end. My oxperience is 
very painful ; acoffa, jeera, stumbling-blocks, police interference, 
and publicans to battle against; and yet God's grace pulls me 
tlirough. 

Last winter I was at work iu a back street in Bolton, and & 
police-sergeant asked mo if 1 had a licence for selling my books, 
I said " Yes," and showed it him. He asked me if 1 wa? a 
teetotaler myself. I said "Yes." He then asked me where I 
lodged, and I told him ; he knew the pluce. I asked him if he 
was a teetotaler, and he said he was. He was the means of 
introducing me to a Mr. Anstwick, a draper, and I believe a 
sincere Chriatian. Tiie summer before last I travelled from 
town to town up to Loudon to try and be reconciled to my 
people, but all iu vain; so, with an aching heart, I traveUad 
back from town to town advocating Gospel temperance, luitQ I 
arrived hero in Lancashire. I have a few, and only a few. 
Christian friends to associate with ; but I have my God and 
Saviour. He has helped, and, I have good reason to believe, 
blessed my labours in many parts. 

My brother has been reconciled to me, and I pray to God to 
spare me to see my grown-iip children reconciled, not only to 
me, but to their God and Saviour. May God, for Chrisfa aalce^ 
save all poor fallen sinnera like mo 1 
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